














Chats With the Editor 


"Why Won't People Treat 
Me Like an Adult?” 


Edith turned 
fourteen a few 
months ago and 
she desperately 
wants people to 
treat her like an 
adult. 

And this is a 
good thing. Four- 
teen - year - olds 
shouldn’t be 
treated like ba- 
bies. 

Edith has 
found, however, 
that not everyone 
seems to feel the same way as the editor 
of the JUNIOR GUIDE. She finds that many 
adults simply will not give her the respect 
she feels she deserves. Her parents keep 
telling her what she’s got to do, and even 
the schoolteacher insists upon her abiding 
by a great many rules and regulations. 

She has become convinced that adults 
are not going to respect her just because 
she is fourteen. Most of them don’t even 
seem to know how old she is, or even that 
she is in the eighth grade now and about 
to graduate. 

And in this Edith is perfectly right. Other 
people don’t know how old we are. They 
can take a look and make a good guess, but 
it’s often hard to tell the difference between 
thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen. 

Edith has decided that she is going to 
have to prove how old she is by her actions. 
Right again! 

She has decided, for one thing, that any- 
thing that has to do with juniors she will 
sneer at. 

For instance, it’s been quite some time 
now since she studied the junior Sabbath 
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school lesson. “There’s nothing in it I don’t 
already know,” she says. 

She has even stayed away from Sabbath 
school several times lately. When I asked 
her why, she said, “It’s all so babyish.” 
When she does attend, she is likely to sit on 
the back row and go through her purse and 
show off the many pictures of boy friends 
she has in her billfold. If her teacher asks 
her to keep quiet and pay attention, she 
tosses her head and gives her a haughty 
~— and goes right on talking, because i 

s time the teacher realized that she is old 
pene now to decide for herself how she 
will behave. 

At school she does what the teacher asks 
most of the time. But one day I heard her 
talking about that teacher. She couldn’t 
seem to find one complimentary thing to 
say about him. 

As for her parents, well, her father ad- 
mitted to me that she doesn’t pay much at- 
tention to him any more. 

And as for Pathfinders—‘“kid stuff!” 

Edith is trying desperately hard to make 
people think she is growing up. But when 
adults mention her they usually finish up 
shaking their heads pitifully and saying, 
“Poor Edith. Some eighth-graders just have 
to go over fool’s hill.” 

Jane, on the other hand, is in the same 
grade. She is a few months younger than 
Edith, yet she gets all the respect from 
adults that Edith craves and never receives. 
What's the difference? Why does Jane suc- 
ceed and Edith fail? I'll tell you about her 
next week, and you’ll have no trouble solv- 
ing the mystery. 

In fact, for the next three or four weeks 
I’m going to talk about growing up. It’s so 
very important. I’d like to hear from you 
eighth-graders who read the JUNIOR GUIDE. 
What are your “pet peeves”? Are adults 
giving you the respect you ought to get? 
What are some of the things your parents 
and teachers and Pathfinder directors say 
to you that sound as if they were treating 
you like little children? Of course, if you 
include some of the things you like, I’ll en- 
joy reading your letters even more. 

Send all your letters to Lawrence Max- 
well, Editor, JUNIOR GUIDE, Washington 
12, D.C. 


Your friend, 


Xoumenee Ulaceesell 

















! WISH daddy would hurry and come.” 

Fern looked up at the clock on the mantle 

for the hundredth time that evening. “It’s 

nearly seven o'clock. I just can’t wait any 

f longer to see Victor. He’s been gone so 

long it seems more like nine years than 
nine months!” 

She sighed as she turned back to her knit- 
ting. “One knit, one purl, one knit, one 
purl. Victor's coming home, Victor's com- 
ing home. One knit, one purl, one knit, 
one purl. I wish daddy would hurry up.” 

Mother and daughter sat in their cheer- 
ful sitting room at Matandani Mission in 
Central Africa. Father had gone seventy- 
eight miles to Blantyre to bring Victor 





We Met a Lion 


By MAVIS WEBSTER 


home for the Christmas vacation. It had 
been a long day for the folks at home. Days 
are always extra long when we are waiting 
for loved ones to return. 

“One knit, one purl. Mother, isn’t that 
a car I hear?” Fern exclaimed. But it proved 
to be only the low rumble of the electric 
motor that supplied the mission with lights. 

“Daddy won't be long now, Fern. It takes 
only two hours from Blantyre. If we could 
have gone to meet Victor at the airport, the 
day would not have been so long.” 

“But who would have taught your 
classes, Mother? and who would have cared 
for all the many sick people who come to 
the dispensary?” To page 17 


“I looked past daddy’s left shoulder and saw a lioness hidden in the grass.” 
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STANLEY'S 
Student-Body Card 


By BERTHA CROW 





ern ey listened eagerly as Mr. Martin, 
the high school principal, explained the 
benefits of being the owner of one of the 
little square pieces of paper he held in his 
hand. “It saves time,” he said. “You won't 
have to fly around at the last minute trying 
to buy a ticket.” 

There were several subdued haw-haws at 
this, and Stanley glanced across at Bob who 
was grinning sheepishly. Bob had arrived 
at the last football game—girl friend, pea- 
nuts, popcorn, and all—only to find he had 
forgotten to purchase his tickets. Bob was 
considered a “big wheel,” and Stanley 
hoped that someday soon he would be on 
intimate terms with him. 

But Mr. Martin was continuing. It was all 
new to Stanley so he listened carefully. 
“Showing this card automatically admits the 
owner free to any and all school activities 
and socials for the entire year. In the long 
run it’s cheaper too,” he said. “We have at 
least a dozen outings a year, and each one 
costs fifty cents or more. That’s six dollars. 
This student-body card costs only four.” 

Stanley expelled his breath audibly. He 
might have known there would be a catch 
somewhere! Where could he get four dol- 
lars? Wasn’t that the reason he was attend- 
ing public school this year? Dad’s business 
hadn’t done well last year, and the bills had 
piled up. 

Tears that he wouldn’t allow to fall stung 
his eyes as he thought about his beloved 
academy. He wondered what Pete and Dan 


and Jim were doing. Probably struggling 
with math at this time of day. 

“We hope to be able to send you back to 
the academy next year,” dad had said. “But 
right now it’s out of the question.” 

Stanley knew that four dollars was out of 
the question too. If he got a student-body 
card, he’d have to earn the money himself. 

Mr. Martin was still speaking. “If there 
happens to be a need for reservations for a 
program at some time during the year, the 
school will arrange them for all who have 
cards. You have a week from today to get 
your money in; next Tuesday is the dead- 
line. Your picture will be taken and put in 
the vacant space right here.” Mr. Martin 
pointed. “And now I think I’ve taken about 
enough of your valuable time. Thank you.” 

And amid the amused twitter of his audi- 
ence, Mr. Martin left the study hall. 

The bell rang and there was a busy hum 
of excitement as the pupils separated for 
their classes. Stanley made his way to the 
English room where not one word the 
teacher said penetrated his mind, so full was 
it of the student-body card! 

At supper that night Stanley dropped his 
bombshell. “I need a job!” He announced it 
with as much force as he knew would be 
tolerated. 

Dad laughed. “Why, there are the leaves 
to rake, the car to wash, the porch to clean. 
There are plenty of jobs to be done here if 
you'll look around a bit.” 

“Oh, yes, but they are for free. I mean a 
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As Stanley heard Mr. Martin talk about the student-body card, he felt he must have it at any price. 


real job, a paying job. One I get paid for.” 

“What do you need money for, son? I 
can’t spare much right now, but I might be 
able to give you a little.” 

“I don’t want you to buy it for me, Dad. I 
want to buy it myself.” And at dad’s puz- 
zled expression, he explained, “A student- 
body card.” 

“Never heard of it,” commented dad. 
“What is it?” 

Then Stanley related all that he had 
heard from Mr. Martin earlier that morn- 
ing. 

“Well, look around and see what you 
can find,’ dad consented. 

And the next afternoon Stanley went job 
hunting. But he found that jobs weren't 
very plentiful, especially for high school 
freshmen. Thursday evening he returned 
home disheartened, with no prospects ahead 
and time running out. 


He kicked a rock viciously. “Crack, 
crash, tinkle.” 

It had hit a pop bottle hidden in the grass 
along the walk, and that gave him an idea. 
He knew from the neighbor children that 
empty bottles were worth two cents each at 
the corner grocery. He remembered having 
passed several bottles already, but at the 
time the possibility of making money from 
them hadn't really registered. 

He retraced his steps, searching for every 
bottle he could find. By the time he got 
back to the store he had about all he could 
carry without a sack of some kind. He 
hoped none of his friends happened by 
and saw him. They’d wonder what he was 
doing. 

“Two cents, four, six, eight, ten, twelve, 
fourteen, sixteen, and these two are worth 
four cents each,” said Mr. Peak. “Twenty- 
four cents in all.” To page 18 
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By NORMA R. 


Chapter 9: The Witch Doctor’s Struggle 


If you missed the last chapter: 


The teacher's little daughter Marta was lost, and 
Tama, the witch doctor, was so worried he could not 
speak. He had placed a curse on his dried snake charm, 
hoping the teacher would touch it and some evil 
would befall him. But Marta had found the snake 
first, and, in pity, had stroked it. Now, apparently, 
the curse had fallen on her, and by this time Tama 
had come to love her sweet little ways. — pulling 
himself on gy ig he led the search parties that went 
out to look for her, and soon found her quite unhurt, 
gathering wild flowers. A few days later Chief Mera- 
din returned with three men who would teach the vil- 
lagers to be faithful followers of Islam. There was 
great excitement as the people prepared a feast to wel- 
come them and built three houses for them. Attend- 
ance at the meetings in the Christian teacher’s house 
fell off sharply. But the teacher went on singing. After 
the feast many people were sick, which worried Satoo, 
the chief’s son. Why did the evil spirits always make 
the people sick immediately after they had sung and 
danced and drunk in their honor? Now, too, the vol- 
cano across the water fumed and rumbled more than 
ever. 


HE Islam teachers had been on Great 

Sangir for four months and already their 
teaching had won most of the villagers into 
the Mohammedan religion. But things had 
not gone the way Tama, the witch man, 
planned. He had seen that the big red- 
haired teacher was kind to everyone, even 
those who did not follow the teaching of 
his God, or come to his house to sing and 
pray. He treated all the people with kind- 
ness and respect. 

But this was not true of the Islam teach- 
ers, especially Guru Mula. No sooner had 
he brought most of the village folks under 
his influence than he began to persecute 
everyone who chose to worship at the big 
teacher’s house on the sand. 

Most important of those who followed 
the Christian teaching was Satoo, son of 
Chief Meradin. Everyone in the village 
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knew that he would be the next chief, and 
they could not see how it would be possible 
for him to continue to worship God as the 
big teacher taught, and still become chief. 


Now Tama sat with Chief Meradin, Guru 
Mula, and the other two Mohammedan 
teachers in the new house where Guru 
Mula lived by himself. Evening had come, 
and the sun had already set over the ridge of 
hills that ran down the length of Great 
Sangir like the knobby humps on a big 
lizard’s back. They did not talk much at 
first. They all watched the mountain. Even 
when black night came down it was not 
really dark, for the flaming cone of the 
volcano lighted the sky with a weird, un- 
earthly light that changed and fluttered. As 
the night winds drew back and forth Tama 
could sometimes catch a whiff of the moun- 
tain’s foul odor. 

Never in all his life could Tama remem- 
ber such wild and furious thunderings from 
the volcano, such spurts of red fire and 
shooting forth of glowing stones. Along 
with all the other village people he took 
comfort from the thought that the moun- 


tain was at least two miles out in the ocean. 


At least its stream of fire could not burn 
their village or harm any of them. 


The chief had talked of moving the vil- 
lage away to some other part of the island, 
but none of the people wanted to go. Their 
gardens and homes were here, and after all, 
the fire mountain had always been there, 
even in their great-grandfathers’ days. Sto- 
ries of the volcano and the fire spirits had 
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come down to them from as far back as 
their tribal legends reached into the past. 
The thing to do was to make strong medi- 
cine that would quiet the fire spirits. 

“Did you call your son, Satoo, to come 
here tonight?” Guru Mula finally asked the 
chief. 

“Yes, he will be here. I see him coming 
now.” 

Satoo came up the ladder into the house, 
and with a polite greeting to the Islam 
teachers and Tama, he sat down beside his 





father. His eyes were clear and his skin 
fresh and healthy looking. Satoo had grown 
fast in the last six months and now stood 
tall and strong, almost as tall as his father. 

But the thing Tama noticed most about 
him was the change in his manner. The boy 
seemed bursting with some secret joy that 
shone out of him like the light from a coco- 
nut oil lamp, but with it there was a ten- 
derness, a gentle way of treating everyone, 
not with arrogance as was often the custom 
of a young chief, but with respect. 

Tama had watched the boy about his 
work in his father’s garden or in the jungle. 
He had listened to his songs. Yes, he had 
learned to make the beautiful sounds like 


Hans pointed to a speck on the horizon. ‘“Satoo is 
in that boat. He should be back tonight.” He knew 
nothing of the evil Gola had planned for his friend. 
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the big teacher. His voice had changed too. 
Perhaps it was from singing so much. It 
was deeper now and there was kindness in 
it. Among all the children of the village, 
Satoo was the brightest, the most handsome, 
the most promising. The witch man saw 
how Chief Meradin’s eyes rested on his son 
with pride and great sadness. 

Then Guru spoke to Satoo, “We have 
called the young chief here this evening to 
talk about the worship of the village.” 

“I am a worshiper,’ Satoo said without 
hesitation. “I worship God and His Son 
Jesus. I worship according to the teachings 
of God’s Holy Book.” 

Guru Mula waved his hand in an im- 
patient gesture as though to brush away 
what Satoo had said. “Yes, we know that. It 
is for that reason we have brought you here. 
It is our wish that you should worship Allah 
according to the rules of the Mohammedan 
faith. It is not fitting that the chief's son 
should follow a handful of foolish persons 
who persist in running after the crazy 
things this red-haired foreigner tells 
them.” 

“Ah, no, I will never change.” Satoo 
looked at the Islam leader with a smile on 
his handsome face. “I couldn’t do that. I 
love my father and my mother and I be- 
long to our island people, but no, I will 
never change.” 

“You see,” Guru Mula’s voice was still 
pleasant, “you are now grown to the age 
where you should be instructed in the way 
of Islam, and you shall be given a new name 
that will show everyone that you follow 
Allah and his prophet.” 

“I don’t want a new name.” 

“We have planned a great name feast in 
which you will be honored, and after the 
feast all the people will respect you as the 
young chief, and you will be greatly favored 
by all of us.” 

Satoo looked at the circle of faces around 
him, but Tama could not detect any hesita- 
tion or fear in his glance. “You must all ex- 
cuse me now.” He rose to leave. “I shall be 
late for the singing. I never miss, you 
know.” 

“Wait, wait!” The voice of Guru Mula 
was harsh now, and his eyes, no longer 
smiling, glared at the boy. “You will be 
sorry for this. Your family have all chosen 
to follow the prophet. You cannot defy 
Islam and...” 

“If worshiping God according to His own 
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Holy Book is defiance of Islam, then I defy 
Islam.” Satoo’s face did not lose its smile nor 
his voice its gentleness; but as he hurried 
down the steps of the ladder it seemed to 
Tama that he stood straighter and held his 
head higher, and Tama watched him until he 
disappeared in the shadows that crept 
darkly up the hill. 

For a moment after Satoo left there was 
silence in the room. Chief Meradin sat 
bowed forward as though to comfort some 
inner pain that tormented him. 

Tama, himself, felt his stomach twist and 
writhe inside him like a wounded animal. 
For an instant a bright thought pushed it- 
self into his mind. Gladness had gone out of 
this room with Satoo. There was no joy or 
happiness among the men who sat there on 
the floor. There was only hate, anger, and 
evil planning here. For just a moment 
Tama touched the edge of something so 
great and joyous that he drew back in 
alarm. 

Then he thought of little Marta, her 
bright eyes shining with gladness and trust. 
He thought of the big teacher, who had 
never spoken an unkind word to anyone in 
the village. Tama began to wish with his 
whole heart that he had never thought of 
bringing Islam teachers to Great Sangir. 

The thought passed and Tama slumped 
on his mat. He was caught now, caught in 
the net he had woven himself. Something 
bigger and more wicked than anything he 
had ever touched with his strongest charms 
was building up here in this room, and he 
must listen and accept. 

“There is only one thing to do.” Guru 
Mula’s voice was smooth again. “After all, 
the boy can never be chief. He mocks at 
your authority, both of you.” He gave Tama 
a sharp look. “He leads the village people 
who follow the red-haired teacher. He is 
already worse than dead to you. I have a 
plan.” 

Then the smooth voice went on to unfold 
a scheme that made Tama tremble, while 
Chief Meradin sat there with his head in 
his hands as though turned to stone among 
them. 

“You have a number of fishing boats 
down at the landing, and on quiet nights 
you sometimes go out to fish. Is it not true? 
Tomorrow night you will go and take Satoo 
with you. You will put him ashore at the 
fire mountain and leave him there.” 

“No, no.” It was the chief's strangled 
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voice, speaking through his hands that 
were still pressed up against his face. 

“Oh, we will not abandon him there. No, 
this is just to be a lesson to him. There he 
will see how angry the fire spirits are, and 
he will understand that unless we come to 
bring him home he is lost. Don’t you see? I 
think it might persuade him.” 

Still Chief Meradin did not uncover his 
face, and it seemed to Tama that his shoul- 
ders sagged and shrank till he looked like a 
very old man, although the chief was still 
young. 

Again Tama felt such a wave of regret 
surge through him that he could scarcely re- 
strain himself. Why had he ever thought 
that the Islam teaching would be a good 
thing for Great Sangir? 

The quiet voice of Guru Mula spoke on. 
“Think now, all of you, is there any other 
way? We have beaten him and cursed him. 
We have done everything to change his 
mind.” 

“But the boy’s mother.” 
again. 

“I have thought of that,” Guru Mula said. 


The chief spoke 


“You can tell her that the boy fell overboard 
and you could not find him in the darkness. 
It does happen, you know . . . the sharks.” 

Again a long silence filled the room like 
a loathsome thing. 

At last Guru Mula continued. “I am sure, 
after thinking it over that you will all agree. 
There is no other way, and it is possible 
that by this means the mountain spirits may 
be quieted. Is it not true that in years past 
when the fire spirits raged and thundered 
your people offered them such sacrifices as 
this?” 

“It is true,” Tama whispered. 

“You see, while we do not believe in spir- 
its, but only in Allah, still we do not 
change your old customs—right?” 

Tama’s hands clenched. The writhing in- 
side his stomach was almost too much now. 
He could see clearly what was at the back of 
Guru Mula’s plan. 

But the man went on. “Tomorrow eve- 
ning we will do this. There will be no 
trouble in getting Satoo to go. He loves to 
fish . . . especially if you are along.” He 
fixed his fierce dark eyes on Chief Meradin. 
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“I will not go.” The chief sat now with 
his hands in his lap and spoke in a low, 
tired voice. “I do not want to see it. Surely 
you 

“All right, you won't be along. Gola will 
go with me. The two of us will be enough. 
But this thing must be done secretly. No 
one must know.” 

Tama stood up. “I do not agree to this.” 
He spoke out in a loud voice. 

“I think you are touched with the big 
teacher's magic too.” Guru Mula scoffed. 
“It is not necessary for you to agree. The 
matter is arranged and will be carried out 
tomorrow. I will see to it myself. You may 
go home now.” 

The witch man swallowed the exclama- 
tion of fury that rose in his throat and left 
the house. He swung along the new trail 
that led down the hill. His body was shaken 
by such rage as he had never felt before. He 
lifted his eyes to the sky, reddened now by 
the flaming mountain, and knew that he 
had reached the bottom of everything bit- 
ter and miserable. 

Anger filled him, anger at the big teacher 
who had started all this by coming unin- 
vited to Sangir, anger against the people 
who had flocked to the new teaching, anger 
against Satoo who had defied him and Islam 
too, anger against Guru Mula and the other 
Islam teachers who were more cruel than 
the spirits he invoked with his deadliest 
witchcraft. And yes, anger against himself, 
most of all against himself. He had made 
too many mistakes, terrible mistakes; and 
now it was too late to undo them. 

Should he warn Satoo? No, Satoo de- 
served to be severely punished. Should he 
warn the teacher? No, the big teacher was 
to blame too. 

With a fierce battle raging inside him, 
the witch doctor lay down on his mat and 
tried to sleep, but he could not. He got out 
his charms, but his confidence in them was 
shaken. The big teacher's magic was 
stronger than his most powerful charm. 
Dawn was flushing the sky with a whiter 
light than the volcano’s glow when Tama 
finally slept. 

And the witch doctor dreamed. He 
dreamed that he stood alone on the strip of 
white sand at the base of the fire mountain 
and the flame roared above him and the 
ground quaked beneath him and the voices 
of the deep places in the roots of the sea 
thundered in his ears. Then he saw a little 
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white boat bumping the shore where gentle 
ripples pushed it against the sand. Marta 
stood in the boat, but she held no paddle in 
her hand. She held out her arms to him as 
she had on that day she was lost in the jun- 
gle. In his dream he ran to the white boat 
and climbed in. Then a splendid brightness 
enfolded him and perfect peace filled his 
heart. He woke and saw that the sun was 
high in the heavens. It must be almost 
noon. 

He moved about the hut with such light- 
ness that he felt he must be half flying, so 
relieved he was from the dark burdens of 
the night. He went to the spring and 
bathed, although it seemed almost im- 
proper to be bathing at this time of the 
day. He felt hungry and cooked a good 
meal and ate it with such a light heart that 
often, as he ate, he stopped and laughed 
aloud to himself. 

Now he knew what he must do. First of 
all, he must find Marta. It might be that the 
little child had something important to 
show him or tell him, something that must 
be important for him to follow. The witch 
man never doubted that the dream meant 
something good. He had never in his life 
known such gladness, such peace. Could 
this brightness of peace be the God that the 
teacher worshiped? All at once he knew 
that he had changed, and like Satoo, he 
would never be turned back, not for any- 
thing. 

On the beach not far from the teacher’s 
house Tama found Hans and Marta sitting 
in the shade of a coral rock. They were 
building a village in the sand. Every few 
minutes Marta ran out to bring in a shell or 
a bit of seaweed to arrange the village ac- 
cording to her plan. 

Tama asked, “Where is your friend, the 
chief's son?” 

“He went fishing with Gola and Guru 
Mula.” Hans placed a stone carefully in the 
sand village—a stone with a steep, rough 
angle that looked like a hut with a steep 
roof. “They intended to go tonight, but the 
sea is calm today and the Islam teacher 
said he knew where to look for fish in the 
daytime.” 

Hans stood up and pointed to the horizon 
where a black speck bobbed far out be- 
yond the fire mountain. “He will be back 
before we sing tonight. He never misses, 
you know.” 


(To be continued) 
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SPRING 
First Poetry Award 
By FAITH BOELTER, Age 13 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


Slowly the ice begins to melt, 
The air begins to warm; 

Snow begins to disappear, 
Gone is the winter's storm. 


The trees begin to pop with green, 
The grass begins to grow; 

Birds begin to chirp and sing, 
For gone is winter's snow. 


I thank the Master for the spring, 
The season that's so dear. 

Gone is the winter's freezing weather, 
Gone for another year. 


A LONG BIKE RIDE 
True-Story Award 


By DAVID SEIDEL, Age 11 
Susanville, California 


One Sunday morning our Pathfinder Club 
decided to go on a fifty-mile bicycle ride to 
earn our bicycle Honor. We could hardly 
wait for the time to come. 

Finally it arrived, and we started out 
about 8:30 A.M. It was a sunny day, and 
before long it got so warm we had to take 
off our jackets. 

We were nearly halfway when we came 
to the home of Mr. and Mrs. DeRose, two 
of our church members. There we ate our 
sack lunches. We had about seven more 





miles to go and we would be halfway. Since 
everyone was getting tired when we got 
there, we rested for a while. Then we went 
on. 

When we had about ten more miles to 
go, some of us stopped to rest and the others 
went on. When nearly home our teacher 
saw a snake and I quickly caught it and we 
put it in a bottle. When we got back we 
put it in a half-gallon jar. Later it was iden- 
tified as a desert bull snake. 

To complete our bicycle Honor, at our 
next Pathfinder meeting we took a bicycle 
apart and put it back together again. 


WRONG KIND OF CHOCOLATE 


True-Story Award 


By JANIS VOGT, Age 13 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


I'll never forget the day that disobedience 
got me into a hilarious situation. It hap- 
pened about six years ago. 

My mother was in the kitchen getting 
ready to bake a chocolate cake. She had her 
ingredients out on the table and among 
them was the cocoa. 

I spied it, and thinking it would taste 
quite good, grabbed it along with a spoon. 
I started to put it in my mouth when I 
was stopped by my mother, saying, “Don’t 
eat that. It’s bitter!” 

But I took no heed to the warning and 
quickly put the tablespoonful of bitter cocoa 
in my mouth. 

If you’ve ever tasted cocoa, you'll know 
how I felt. It was the most bitter, dry stuff 
I had ever had in my mouth. I felt ashamed 
of myself. But mother just laughed at the 
funny sight. 

I had learned my lesson of obedience the 
hard way, and to this day I remember it. 
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Nita was about to graduate from college when her mind went back over the years. 


What an interesting story her life had been! 


Ajter Many Days 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


| 0g cap and gown lay on the bed, ready 
for graduation. Already Nita could lean 
just a little out of the dormitory windows 
and see folks on their way to the college 
church for the service. 

There went old Grandma Herth, who 
folks said had not missed a graduation in 
fifty years. And beside her hopped her 
freckled, red-haired grandson, here on a 
visit from faraway Peru. And there went 
the Martins, who helped her ever so often 
by giving her work when she got in a pinch. 

But she had no time for this. She must 
get dressed. Already the black-robed figures 
were gathering at the side door, and this is 
what she had been waiting for so long. 

The way had been more than hard. It 
had seemed almost impossible sometimes, 
but always, especially after mother found 
her, there had been a way. She did not tell 
many people about her little-girl days. It 
brought such a wrench to her heart, and 
most folks refused to believe it. Things 
couldn’t be that way, they said, especially in 
America. But the story was true. Her life 
had been that bad and even worse, so bad 
that Nita had vowed she would never, no 
never, marry out of the truth of God. 

Looking into the mirror, she set the black 
cap with its dark tassel over her sunny hair, 
but beyond that shining mirror she im- 
agined she saw herself as a little child play- 
ing in the crusty dirt of the back yard of a 
tenement house in a large city. Upstairs 
three flights were the three rooms that were 
home, if you could call such a tiny, mean 
place like that a home. But it was a place 
where she slept at night and got some 
bread and peanut butter at noon, and maybe 
a banana, for father and mother both 
worked. On Saturday mornings she played 
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hopscotch, dolls, or jacks with the other 
children on the dirty sidewalks. She was 
used to the smells of ashes, garbage, and 
unwashed bodies. 

What Nita did not know was that all 
over America, on those Saturday mornings, 
little girls were being washed and combed 
and made sweet and clean in fluffy dresses 
and shiny shoes for Sabbath school. She had 
no idea about sand tables where Bible sto- 
ries were made so real, or about the pretty 
songs you could sing and act out with your 
hands and fingers. She had never known the 
fun of having a Little Friend put into her 
moist little hand, or of coming in to sit 
witlhr her mother and father during the 
church service. It was her right to have had 
these happy things happen to her, but 
they didn’t. She was cheated. 

Nita was the child of Annabelle and 
Weldon Harper. She was born before her 
silly mother was quite seventeen. Her 
mother had thought it was funny to “run 
away and get married” when she was barely 
sixteen. Her father wished then that they 
had sent her to the academy where she 
would not have met that Weldon Harper, 
who was a no-good as everyone knew. But 
the damage was done, and Weldon got a 
job in the city and a flat high in a tenement, 
and there they were. All the new rubbed off 
after a little while, and Annabelle cried a 
lot and wished she could wake up and find 
out it was a dream. 

Her young husband took her to shows, 
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Nita peered through the screen. She was so hot! In- 
doors water was dripping in the sink, but the woman 
in charge of the home would not let her have any. 








and they ate hamburgers and drank pop 
and went bowling and dancing. Annabelle 
often thought of home, but she was so 
mixed up now, she just went on and did 
what Weldon liked to do, and tried to for- 
get what she ought to be doing. By the time 
little Nita came along, times were pretty 
hard, for Weldon drank up half his small 
wages. So pretty, frivolous Annabelle went 
to work in a laundry. At first, she felt ter- 
rible working on the Sabbath. She did not 
let her folks know of it in her rare letters. 











But after a while she got used to working 
on Sabbaths, and then it was not so hard to 
eat bacon and drink coffee when she got 
home dog tired and brought little Nita 
home from a neighbor who cared for her. It 
was easy, too, to run to the store on Sab- 
bath, especially after she had worked half a 
day. And it was not long until the Anna- 
belle of now was a far cry from the Anna- 
belle of just a few short months ago. It was 
as if she lived in a different world. 

When poor little uncared-for Nita was 
just three, Weldon and Annabelle were di- 
vorced. It was just as well, for Nita had 
learned to run and hide when she heard her 
father stumble up the stairs. She covered 
her small ears with her hands when she 
heard her parents quarrel. The only home 
she knew was swept away. And because 
Weldon had more money, the judge at the 
court said he could take the little girl. It 
seemed strange to folks who knew him bet- 
ter, for he had never taken care of her a day 
in his life. But he seemed to take pleasure 
in hurting Annabelle. So he took Nita out 
of town and away, and it was years before 
Annabelle saw her again. 

There was a big ramshackle house out on 























the edge of Capital City where an ambitious 
woman who knew nothing about love kept 
children for people who worked or who for 
some other reason could not or would not 
keep them. It was not a good place, or even 
clean, and it is a wonder it flourished so 
long before the law caught up with it. But 
the thing that appealed to Weldon Harper 
was that it was cheap. And because it was so 
cheap, little Nita was put there, with the 
very scum of society. 

In this Smith Boarding Home for Chil- 
dren, things were done in the herd style. 
The children were marched to meals; 
marched to naps, marched to play. Not one 
sound could they make at the table, not a 
sound in the bedrooms. Many a switching 
did little Nita get when her three-year-old 
heart would forget. All the children were 
sent to a big, almost grassless back yard to 
“play” after dinner, till nap time. On no 
account were they to come up on the porch, 
or scream too loud, or bother in any way. 
The children knew what it was to suffer 
torture from thirst on the hot days of sum- 
mer. 

One day it was so oppressively hot that 
the children were cross and quarrelsome. 
They clung to the sparse shade of a blasted 
tree at the edge of the barren lot. A couple 
of the smaller ones were crying silently, 
snuffing and wiping little noses on dirty, 
grubby hands. They knew better than to 
make a noise. Switchings hurt, and it hurt 
too to be sent to bed without a drink. 

This day, little Nita sat on the dry grass 
and remembered the high sink at home and 
how she could climb up on one of mamma’s 
wooden kitchen chairs and fill the old cof- 
fee cup with a crack in one side and drink 
it all. She was so thirsty that she could 
hardly bear it. Timidly, she approached the 
forbidden kitchen door. Her need over- 
came her fear to a certain degree. She 
pressed her tiny, sweaty face to the rusty 
screen and peered in. Oh, dear. There was 
the sink, just like when she lived where 
mamma was, against the wall, under the 
window. And the cold-water faucet was 
dripping just a little. How good it looked 
—how cool. 

Two older girls were doing the dishes. 
They were quarreling too, in the oppressive 
heat of the ugly kitchen. Flies bumbled 
against the window screen. It was a dirty 
kitchen and the floor needed washing, but 
little Nita saw only the drip, drip of the 
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cool water, her eyes wide with need and 
longing. One of the girls, Cathie, finally 
noticed her. 

“Whatcha doin’ there on the porch, 
Nita?” she asked irritably. “Want me to 
tell Mrs. Smith? She'll sure scorch you.” 

Tears made little rivulets down the dirt 
in Nita’s face. Her woe was enough to melt 
a heart of stone. But after years in the 
Smith Boarding Home the hearts of these 
girls were as hard as that of their mistress. 

“I—I—I want a drink,” Nita whispered. 
“I want one so bad.” 

“Well, you can’t have it,” the other big 
girl answered hatefully. “I'd have the whole 
gang to give drinks to every two minutes if 
I gave you one, and I don’t aim to start 
that.” 

Then, as if to tantalize the child, she 
filled a glass with water clear to the brim 
and drank deeply, wiping away the stray 
drops from her mouth with the back of 
her hand. 

Then Cathie laughed unpleasantly and 
said, “Let’s have a little fun. Come here.” 
Nita entered timidly, and stood twisting 
her little apron in tiny, nervous fingers. 

Cathie took a thick cup from the table 
and filled it a third full of dirty dishwater. 

“There, drink that,” she ordered wick- 
edly. “If you do, I will give you all the cold 
water you want.” 

The baby girl actually swallowed the 
greasy mess, she was so thirsty. She remem- 
bered it many times afterward, especially 
when she went along the decks in the col- 
lege cafeteria and saw the glasses of frosty 
grape juice, lemonade, and orange juice. 
She thought of it when she saw little chil- 
dren at play in big cities on dirty sidewalks. 
She thought of it when she worked in a 
hospital, and lifted up little heads and 
helped them drink cool juices, or tinkling 
ice water. 

Naps were hard, too, for the children had 
to take them lying on the floor so the 
beds would not be mussed up. 

Nita was at that miserable place for seven 
years. 

It was quite by accident that Annabelle 
at last found her child. She said the Lord 
helped her, or she would never have found 
little Nita. For Annabelle had found out 
that following the devil and the world costs 
a horrible price. She had found her former 
husband and had made him tell her where 
Nita was. She found out that he had never 





once gone to see the child, and he was liv- 
ing such a bad life that the court allowed 
Annabelle to have Nita back. 

Nita was ten years old by this time, and 
would never forget the day mother came to 
get her. She did not know the pretty lady 
with the light-blue hat and blue, blue eyes, 
it had been so long since she had seen her 
mother. Yet her heart gave a bound when 
she heard her voice, so vibrant and sweet, 
asking for her. 

“Who could be asking for me?” she asked 
herself dully. “I don’t know anyone.” Mrs. 
Smith wanted to fix her up a little first, and 
bustled around like a wet hen, but mother 
would not wait. “She has been here seven 
years too long, Mrs. Smith,” she said. So 
Nita went home with her mother, and 
mother remembered after long years of for- 
getting. For the first time in her life Nita 
went to Sabbath school and church, and 
went out to grandpa and grandma’s house 
for Sabbath dinner many times. Her mother 
worked in an office, and Nita went to 
church school in the town. Her mother was 
home almost as soon as she was after school, 
and the two had a wonderful time getting 
acquainted. 

If Nita got home first, she hurried and 
cleaned the small apartment to surprise 
mother. Then when she heard her in the 
hall, loaded down with goodies for supper, 
she would run to meet her. Oh, it was such 
fun keeping house with mother after such 
long years of wondering where she was and 
why she did not come to get her. 

She had fun at the church school too. 
The children went on long hikes and built 
campfires, and had stories and parties. Be- 
fore she knew it she was almost through the 
eighth grade. She talked with mother about 
going to the academy. 

“I wish you could, Nita dear, but I don’t 
know where the money would come from. 
I got married instead of finishing high 
school, and I don’t get paid nearly as much 
as a person who has a good preparation. I 
can’t bear to see you go to public school, for 
that is where I got the silly notion that I 
would have a better time if I was not an 
Adventist.” 

“I know, Mamma,” Nita said. “But you 
remember what Pastor Hahn said during 
the Week of Prayer at the church school? 
He said that the Lord is waiting to answer 
our prayers, if they are according to His 
will. I believe it is His will for me to go to 


academy. And I have been praying about it 
all year.” 

“Grandpa and grandma would help if 
they could. But I don’t think we can count 
on them, with his sickness last winter and 
all that,” mother said slowly. “But we will 
pray. I have to get used to praying again. It 
does something to you when you stay away 
from the Lord a long time. But God can 
open the way for you if He only will.” 
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JESUS KNOWS 


By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


Jesus knows all about me, 
My name and what | do. 

If I'm kind or if I'm cross, 
Jesus knows that too. 


Jesus knows just where I live. 
He knows with whom | play. 
He knows what kind of words I| use 

And everything I say. 


Jesus can even read my thoughts, 
And when I'm sick He cares. 
And when | kneel, night or day, 

He listens to my prayers. 


ee ee el ee el 


“He will,” Nita said confidently, and 
mother’s heart ached for her child. “I hope 
she is not disappointed,” she said to herself. 
Then she was ashamed of her own lack of 
faith. She went to her Bible, and looked up 
in the concordance the word faith, and read 
the texts there. A lot of them were in the 
book of Hebrews. By the time she had read 
the lovely promises, tears were in her eyes. 
“Forgive my unbelief, Lord,” she whispered. 

The very next day she was transferred to 
another department and was given a raise 
in wages. It was then she determined that 
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if Nita got to go to the academy—and she 
was sure now that she could, though the raise 
was not enough yet to do it—she herself 
would go to night school and take a course 
in shorthand and accounting. That was sure 
to make her of greater value to her em- 
ployers. That small raise in pay gave her a 
great deal of courage. 

“It is because you are paying tithe now, 
Mamma,” Nita told her gravely. 

There was an odd little old man who 
went to the church. His name was Mr. Hop- 
per, but he hardly ever said a word to any- 
one. He just sat there, lonely and silent, in 
the very same pew every week, and some- 
way the look on his face made Nita remem- 
ber how she had felt those long years in 
the Home. He was silent, shabby, and some- 
what unkempt. He always leaned forward 
on his cane while the services were going 
on, taking in everything. He looked out 
at the world with his deep-set eyes under 
shaggy brows. People accepted him as they 
did the coat rack, or the Sabbath School 
Lesson Quarterlies. He was just a fixture in 
the church. Some people said he was rich, 
but mother didn’t believe it. 

Because there was something about the 
old fellow that made Nita think of the ter- 
rible years away from her mother, she made 
it a point to be kind to the old man. She al- 
ways went up and spoke to him, and even 
when she was ten she had gravely shaken 
his hand. Once, wonder of wonders, he came 
calling. It made Nita very happy, for the old 
soul had opened up and told some stories 
of his childhood in the old country. She had 
been so delighted that he went away smil- 
ing and came again and again. “He is 
lonely, that is what, poor old soul,” mother 
said. “I know what it is to be lonely.” 

“And so do I, Mother,” Nita said. 

One Sabbath soon after mother and Nita 
began praying and studying the Bible regu- 
larly, the pastor gave a most wonderful 
sermon. All his sermons were good, but 
this one stood out as special. He was such 
a kind man, and this sermon was so melt- 
ingly sweet, it touched Nita’s heart as no 
sermon had ever touched it before, for won- 
der of wonders, it was on prayer. Nita and 
her mother had read and reread the prom- 
ises the Good Book had in that wonderful 
chapter in Hebrews. But the pastor’s sermon 
today gave many more that she had not 
even known were in the blessed Bible. 

“Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and 
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ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.” 

“Whatsoever we ask, we receive of him, 
because we keep his commandments, and do 
those things that are pleasing in his sight.” 

“This is the confidence that we have in 
him, that, if we ask any thing according to 
his will, he heareth us.” 

“All things, whatsoever ye shall ask in 
prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” 

All of a sudden, Nita knew. She knew 
without a shadow of a doubt that the Lord 
would hear her prayer. Suddenly, she knew 
that she would not only go to the academy 
but she would go to college. It was as if she 
had been searching for a long, long time 
for a hidden treasure, and suddenly she had 
come upon it, golden and lovely when she 
had least expected it. 

At the close of the sermon good Pastor 
Hahn invited the church to participate in an 
old-fashioned testimony meeting. Nita had 
been too shy to testify before, even in 
prayer meeting, though her young heart 
had cried out to do so. 

But fear fell from her this day like some 
shabby old garment she was ashamed of. 
She was the first one on her feet. She told 
in her simple way about her desire to go to 
school, and how she and her mother had 
been praying for the way to open. 

As she sat down she was conscious that 
the deep-set, shaggy-browed eyes of old 
Mr. Hopper were turned in her direction. 

The very next day Nita found a job. One 
of the sisters in the church needed help 
with her big house and the children, and 
Nita put on a clean print dress and went. It 
seemed as if showers of blessings were 
coming in response to her faith. 

That evening, while Nita and mother 
were getting supper, Mr. Hopper came to 
the door. They brought him in, set another 
plate, and poured out another glass of cold 
milk. The old man’s eyes glistened. Nita 
told him of her job, and how she felt it was 
all part of the plan the Lord had of helping 
her. He said not a word, but his old eyes 
never left her vibrant, happy face. 

When he got ready to go, he took out an 
old worn wallet and extracted two crum- 
pled bills and pressed them into Nita’s 
hands. She gasped at the size of them. 
They would pay her way through a whole 
year of school! With work, they would take 
her much longer! She stared at the old man 
in speechless amazement. 


“Don’t ye thank me, don’t ye thank me,” 
he cautioned her. “I want to he’p answer 
some o’ them prayers ye have been prayin’. 
I ain’t got ary a chick or a child in this 
world, and no one to look to or to look to 
me. Jest you and your mommy think kind 
of an old man as haint got nothin’ to com- 
fort him in his old age but maybe a little 
money. It’s powerful pore comfort, child, 
and don’t ye fergit it. You and your 
mommy been so good to me, never ex- 
pectin’ a thing from me. I guess it is 
‘cause you just love the good Lord and His 
creatures, fer why ye should be good to an 
ugly old man like me I don’t know. But I'll 
he’p ye. You go right on and git college 
too. I'll he’p ye.” 

All of them were crying before he left, 
and all of them felt better. 

Then the old man was gone, walking 
slowly along the street, leaning on his cane, 
unaccustomed smiles wreathing his leathern 
face, a rainbow reflection of the good deed 
he had done. 


Her cap and gown were on now. Nita 
leaned out of the window again. It was time 
to go. But it was not the end. It was the be- 
ginning of a new service for the Lord. Then 
she smiled and tears came to her eyes. Hur- 
rying along the walk in front of college 
hall came an old man, tap-tapping his way 
with his cane. His old face was lifted and a 
smile was transforming his kind old fea- 
tures. The setting sun shone on his good 
old face. 

“It is Mr. Hopper,” Nita whispered to her- 
self. “He is coming to my graduation, bless 
his old heart.” And she turned and ran down 
the stairs. 





We Met a Lion 
From page 3 


“I know, my child, and I’m not complain- 
ing. We had fun in cookery class today, 
didn’t we? The girls enjoyed the soybeans 
we cooked and those whole-wheat rolls. I 
wonder whether they will remember what 
we teach them and cook differently when 
they return to their villages.” 

“I always like cookery class,” Fern said. 
“Sometimes I’m glad we don’t have a proper 
schoolroom, but have to have class in our 
own kitchen, so I can cook too. Isn’t—oh, 
surely that is the car this time?” 

But it was only the wind in the gum 


trees, and mother and daughter once again 
lapsed into silence. 

Mother thought back on her childhood 

days. She, too, had been a missionary’s 
daughter; she, too, had experienced the 
empty loneliness of mission life for a child. 
For Daddy J. V. Wilson had been a mission- 
ary many years. He gave all he had to mis- 
sion service, and now he lies resting be- 
neath the whispering pines in East Africa, 
waiting the call of the Life-giver. 
_ Mother looked over at her grow- 
ing daughter with an ache in her heart. Her 
little girl was growing up; soon she would 
have to go to Cape Town to school, two 
thousand miles away. Soon the nest would 
be empty. Was it worth it? How much 
easier it was to live in town where the chil- 
dren could live at home. Two thousand 
miles was a long—such a very long way to 
send a child to school. Worth it? Oh, yes, 
more than worth it! 

“It’s daddy, it’s Victor, they've come!” In 
her excitement, Fern dropped her needles, 
got tangled in her wool, and tripped over 
the carpet, but she reached the door before 
mother in spite of all that. 

Greetings and supper over, the happy 
family sat down together for a chat. There 
was a storv of particular interest Victor had 
to hear before he went to bed. 

“Now folks, you’ve heard all about my 
year at school,” he said. “Let’s hear that lion 
adventure of yours.” 

Fern picked up her knitting from the 
floor and began patiently correcting the 
dropped stitches. Father placed the family 
Bible on the chair near him and Victor 
leaned back in his chair for the story. 
Mother gently stroked kitty’s soft black 
coat and began. 

“Well, you know how we enjoy our Sab- 
bath afternoon walks. We wander through 
the trees with grass above our heads, push- 
ing through tangled creepers, crossing the 
river on stones, and hunting for wild fruit. 
Of course, daddy always takes the lead, push- 
ing aside brambles with his stick and mak- 
ing the track just a little easier for us who 
follow. Fern always walks in the middle, for 
she says, ‘I feel a little safer that way.’ 

“This particular Sabbath we were out on 
our usual walk and came on a small clear- 
ing. I was soon busy examining the scratches 
on my legs and removing blackjacks from 
my dress. Fern stopped to tie up her shoe- 
lace and daddy walked on slowly ahead. Ev- 
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erything was very quiet, but suddenly the 
stillness was broken by a growl, a deep 
angry rumbling growl that sent shivers up 
my back. 

“I stopped pulling off blackjacks and 
Fern straightened up from tying her shoes. 

“Strange noise,’ I said. ‘Must have been a 
baboon.’ I stopped to examine a tiny flower 
in the path—and heard the growl again, 
louder and more menacing. Surely this was 
no baboon. 

“Daddy had stopped to wait for us and I 
called out, ‘Daddy, what was that, a ba- 
boon?’ As I spoke, I saw him turn pale 
and, looking past his left shoulder, I saw, 
not a baboon, but a lioness! She was only 
about fifty yards from us and was almost 
concealed by the tall grass that matched her 
coat so perfectly. 

“A lioness! And we had no gun, no 
shelter or protection! 

“For a fleeting second the humor of my 
trying to climb a tree with no branches less 
than eight feet from the ground drew a 
smile, but only for a second. This was no 
time for humor. If she had young, the lion- 
ess could be dangerous, and the very fact 
that she had growled at us proved beyond 
doubt that she did have young and was just 
issuing a ‘trespassers will be prosecuted’ 
warning. 

“I was frozen to my tracks, my heart beat- 
ing like the throb of African drums. How 
helpless we were, just weak human beings 
completely at the mercy of the queen of 
beasts. Did she know how helpless we 
were? Did she know we were not out to 
harm her babies? How was she to know we 
were only enjoying a Sabbath afternoon 
walk? But daddy was speaking and we must 
follow his advice. 

“*Turn around,’ he said calmly, ‘and walk 
slowly to the top of the hill.’ 

“Walk? with an angry lioness behind us? 
But I knew inwardly that father had given 
us good advice. We must not show fear. 
Slowly we walked to the top of the rise, our 
legs like lead beneath us. 

“*Now run,’ daddy said. ‘Run the fastest 
you've ever run in your lives.’ These in- 
structions were easier to take, and run we 
did! There were rocks in our way, stumps, 
and clinging vines. Fern, ever anxious to 
keep up, ran into a stump and landed head- 
first over the other side, picked herself up, 
and ran on. A branch caught in my dress 
and tore an ugly gash, but what was that 
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compared to the cruel teeth of a lioness? 

“We ran on and on until, with heart 
pounding and breath coming in gasps, I said, 
‘I can’t run any more. You go and leave me, 
the old girl can eat me right here if she 
wants to. The situation had become al- 
most humorous again and we stopped for 
breath. 

“It was only then that we realized that 
Fern didn’t even know why we were run- 
ning. It was only obedience that had made 
her go so fast, for now she turned with in- 
quiring eyes and asked, ‘Why are we run- 
ning, Mother?’” . 

Victor had slipped to the end of his chair 
and was sitting with eyes big, hands gripped 
firmly together. “Wow!” he said. “Wow! 
Good old Fernie has learned to obey. I bet 
there are many kids who'd have wanted to 
know why and what before they moved a 
leg. But go on, did you see the lioness 
again?” 

“No,” continued mother, “we didn’t see 
her again. We didn’t want to, either. I shall 
remember the sound of that growl forever.” 

A big black spider scurried over the floor, 
and kitty, spying it, growled deep in her 
throat. “That’s how the lioness sounded, just 
like that,” mother exclaimed. “Only it was 
much louder.” 

Picking up his Bible from the chair, 
daddy turned to Psalm 34:7 and read, 
“The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear him, and delivereth 
them.” 


Stanley’s Student-Body Card 
From page 5 

“Not much,” thought Stanley. “But at 
least a beginning. All I can do is try.” 

Next evening Stanley picked up bottles, 
but they were few and far between. He 
must have found them all yesterday. He 
wandered far out to the edge of town. 
Ahead were fields and fields of snowy cot- 
ton. He was fascinated with the huge ma- 
chines that picked two rows at the same 
time. Some men, women, and even children 
smaller than he were picking off the ends 
where the pickers had to turn. Maybe he 
could get a job here. But he had never picked 
cotton in his life. He inquired anyway, and 
even borrowed a sack. And he got the job! 

Awkwardly and slowly, but none the less 
surely, the sack filled up. Stanley’s back be- 
gan to ache, his eyes began to burn, and 
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dry burrs pricked until his fingers were 
ready to bleed. But with his eyes on the sun 
—for it was Friday—he kept doggedly on, 
weighing up in plenty of time to get home 
and bathe before sundown. 

He dreaded going home. What would 
mother say? His clothes were dirty and 
stained. What would dad say? Would he be 
pleased that his son was a cotton picker? 

“I've got a job,” he informed dad when 
he walked in the door. He would get it over 
with as soon as possible. 

“That’s good. What doing?” 

Stanley dropped his head. “You won't 
like it, I know. It’s picking cotton. But 
that’s all I could find, Dad.” And he raised 
his head proudly, looking his dad straight 
in the eye. He had done nothing to be 
ashamed of. 

Dad dropped his arm around the boy’s 
shoulders. “That’s perfectly all right, son,” 
he said. “You needn’t ever be ashamed of 
clean, honest work. Cotton picking is hard, 
but it won’t hurt you. I never heard of any- 
one dying from cotton picking yet. I used to 
pick it myself.” 

“You did?” said Stanley, surprised. 

“Sure. And my nose got just as red and 
sun blistered as yours is right now.” Dad 
slapped Stanley on the back and laughed. 
Stanley went to look in a mirror. 

With 96 cents plus his bottle money, 
Stanley had $1.28 to pay tithe on. And 
things were brighter. He learned he could 
pick cotton all day Sunday. Monday eve- 
ning at quitting time he lacked just 16 
cents of having the full amount. He was 
sure he could cut down on lunch for that. 

Tuesday morning the coveted prize was 
his own. He admired his picture in the 
corner, then carefully put the card away in 
his billfold. Forgotten were the aching mus- 
cles and sweaty brow that had been the 
means of his obtaining it. The glow of ac- 
complishment gave him a sense of useful- 
ness and well-being. He seemed now to be 
accepted by that select group that all the 
others envied and admired. But best of all, 
it hadn’t cost dad a dime. 

Stanley waited patiently for the first foot- 
ball game. It came on Wednesday night. 

“You really shouldn’t go,” dad advised. 
“It’s such a rough-and-tumble game.” 

But Stanley salved his conscience by say- 
ing to himself, “It isn’t as if I were playing 
myself.” 

“Remember, nine o'clock,” reminded dad, 
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Meditations 

March 

5. Ps. 19:11 Reward in keeping law 

6. Ps. 19:12 Cleansing from secret faults 

7. Ps. 19:14 Accept My words and thoughts 
8. 1 John 3:1 Can be called the sons of God 
9. 1 John 3:2 We will be like Him 

10. 1 John 3:3 We will be purified 

11. 1 John 3:4 Sin is breaking law 








as Stanley went out the door. Stanley knew 
there was no use to argue. Dad would never 
let him stay out after nine on school nights. 

Stanley watched the game. He moved 
among the crowd. He heard the roar and 
cheers of the bystanders still to whispered 
wonderings and anxious waiting when 
something went wrong on the field. He 
watched as a player with a broken collar- 
bone was taken off on a stretcher, and a 
substitute took his place. He was incredu- 
lous that the whole incident was forgotten 
in a matter of minutes. The game pro- 
ceeded, the cheers roared again. 

Suddenly sick of the whole thing, Stanley 
turned and went home, though it was barely 
eight o'clock. He felt cheated, let down. He 
felt that he hadn’t got his money’s worth. 
Well, he wouldn’t go to any more football 
games. Maybe the next event would be bet- 
ter. He consulted his calendar. Halloween! 

Soon plans were being made. Commit- 
tees were elected. Decorations were dis- 
played, entertainment arranged, and re- 
freshments purchased. Everyone was ex- 
pecting a wonderful time. Stanley was, too, 
until the date was set. Friday, October 28, at 
7:30 P.M. That was after sundown on Sab- 
bath. 

Stanley began to feel disgusted with him- 
self. Why hadn't he checked into this thing 
more thoroughly before he bought the 
card? He surely could have used the four 
dollars to better advantage. That was half 
the price of a pair of shoes. He needed a 
pair right now too. To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference » 


Lesson theme for the first quarter: "Light in the Darkness" 


X—The Night Peter Was 


Delivered From Prison 


(March 11) 


Memory VERSE: “Now I know of a surety that 
the Lord hath sent his angel, and hath delivered 
me out of the hand of Herod, and from all the 
expectation of the people of the Jews” (Acts 12: 
11). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the lesson story in Acts 12:1-19. Read 
the memory verse over several times. Who spoke 
these words, and when? Continue learning the 
memory verse during the week as you do each 
daily lesson assignment. 


SUNDAY 
Arrested and Imprisoned 


Open your Bible to Acts 12. 

Troubled times had come to the young Chris- 
tian church. Judea was under the rulership of 
Herod Agrippa, who had accepted the Jewish 
faith and was very anxious to please the leaders 
of the Jews. Read verse 1 and see what he did 
to gain their favor, and then see to what 
lengths he went, in verse 2. 

Because the Jews were very much pleased at 
his strong action against the leader of the hated 
Christians, Herod began to look around for 
further ways to win their approval. Find in 
verse 3 to whom he next turned his attention. 

This was not the first time Peter had been 
put in prison for his faith. Twice before he had 
been seized and imprisoned, and once he had 
been miraculously delivered by an angel. Re- 
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membering this, Herod took special precautions 
to see that this time there would be no escape. 
Verse 4 will show you how carefully the apos- 
tle was guarded. 

It was Herod’s intention to have Peter put to 
death as James had been, but because it was 
the Passover and many people were in Jeru- 
salem at the time, and because the Jews were 
afraid that Peter might make one of his well- 
known powerful appeals for Christ when he was 
being taken out to die, it was decided to delay 
the execution until after the Passover. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 143, 144. 

THINK how inconsistent it was for the Jews, 
then celebrating the Passover which was sup- 
posed to commemorate the deliverance from 
Egypt, to plot against the one who was up- 
holding the law their Deliverer had given them. 

Pray to be a consistent Christian. 


MONDAY 
An Angel Came at Night 


Open your Bible to Acts 12. 


It was the night before Peter’s execution was 
to take place. Read how carefully he was being 
guarded, and what Peter was doing that night, 
in verse 6. 

Sixteen soldiers were set to guard him in dif- 
ferent watches day and night, and in his closely 
guarded cell he was bound and chained to two 
soldiers. Everything was being done, as far as 
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human power was able, to make sure he did 
not escape. Peter slept calmly, however, knowing 
that his life was in God’s hands, and he was will- 
ing if necessary to die for His Lord’s sake. 

Herod had reckoned without the power of 
heavenly agencies when he guarded Peter so 
closely, however. Read the thrilling story of 
Peter’s deliverance from prison, in verses 7 
to 9. 

“They [the angel and Peter] step over the 
guard, and reach the heavily bolted door, which 
of its own accord swings open, and closes again 
immediately, while the guards within and with- 
out are motionless at their post. 


ithout, is reached. It opens as did the first, 

ith no creaking of hinges or rattling of iron 
bolts. They pass through, and it closes again as 
noiselessly. In the same way they pass through 
the third gateway, and find themselves in the 
open street."—The Acts of the Apostles, p. 147. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 146; p. 147, pars. 1, 2. 

Count the number of miracles wrought in 
Peter’s escape from prison. 

Pray for a greater trust in the power of God 
and of angels. 


“The second door, also guarded within and 
@: 


TUESDAY 
The Church Prayed at Night 


Open your Bible to Acts 12. 


From the time that Peter was arrested the 
church began to pray for his deliverance. Read 
about this in verse 5. 

“The death of James caused great grief and 
consternation among the believers. When Peter 
also was imprisoned, the entire church engaged 
in fasting and prayer.”—The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 144. 

Peter had been in a daze when the angel put 
his hand upon him in the prison cell and as 
they passed through the heavily barred and 
strongly guarded doors of the prison; but when 
the angel left him after accompanying him 
down one street of the city he came to himself. 
Read or repeat his words when he realized what 
had happened, in verse 11. 





Rhoda was so thrilled to hear Peter’s voice that she forgot to open the door and let him in! 


He made his way to the house of John 
Mark’s mother, where he knew the believers 
would be. Find what they were doing that 
night, in verse 12. 

As they took turns in praying for their loved 
leader, they little dreamed that their prayer was 
being answered right then and that the object 
of their prayers was outside their house. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 147, par. 3; p. 148, par. 1. 

TuHInK how often Jesus sends an answer to 
our prayers while we are still in the process of 
praying. 

Pray for our workers who are experiencing op- 
position and difficulty in their work. 


WEDNESDAY 
A Joyful Reunion at Night 


Open your Bible to Acts 12. 


Peter knocked at the gate that led into the 
court around which the house was built. Pres- 
ently footsteps announced that someone had 
heard him and was coming to let him in. But 
Peter did not get inside that gate as quickly as 
he thought he would, however. Find out why 
he didn’t by reading verses 13 and 14. 

The believers just couldn’t believe Rhoda’s 
word that it was Peter who was knocking at 
the gate—not after the tales they had heard 
about his close confinement—no, it couldn’t be 
true! But the sound of further knocking on the 
gate sent them to see for themselves, and they 
found that it was indeed Peter. Joyfully they 
opened the gate and let him in. Find what he 
told them, in verse 17. 

“Joy and praise filled the hearts of the be- 
lievers, because God had heard and answered 
their prayers, and had delivered Peter from the 
hands of Herod.”—The Acts of the Apostles, p. 
149. 

Peter did not stay long in the home. Telling 
them to tell the other disciples of his remarkable 
deliverance, he left. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 148, par. 2; p. 149, par. 1. 


THINK how God honored the prayers of the 
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faithful believers who united in a prayer band 
in the home of John Mark’s mother. 


RESOLVE to be willing to join in prayer bands 
with others to pray for our work and workers. 


THURSDAY 
Consternation in the Prison 


Open your Bible to Acts 12. 


Read verse 18 and see what happened at the 
prison when it was discovered that Peter had 
escaped. 

There was no explaining it. The guards knew 
nothing about what had happened. The chains 
that had held Peter to the two soldiers had been 
loosed without their knowledge. Those at the 
doors had no recollection of anything happen- 
ing and yet Peter was gone! 

Many people had gathered to witness the 
execution early that morning, for Peter was to 
be escorted with a great display of guards and 
arms to impress the people and show the king’s 
power, but there was no Peter to escort! Herod 
was furious when he learned the facts. Al- 
though he knew that it was not any human 
power that had delivered his prisoner, he 
wreaked his vengeance on the prison guards. 
Read about his cruel order, in verse 19. 

Justice caught up with the wicked ruler, how- 
ever. A little later when he was in Caesarea 
accepting the homage of the people and allow- 
ing them to call him a god, the same angel who 
had gently awakened Peter in prison laid his 
hand with a heavier touch upon Herod. Read 
the story of his end, in verse 23. 

“Suffering the most excruciating anguish, he 
was borne from the scene of revelry and dis- 
play. A moment before he had been the proud 
recipient of the praise and worship of that vast 
throng; now he realized that he was in the 
hands of a Ruler mightier than himself. Re- 
morse seized him: he remembered his relentless 
persecution of the followers of Christ; he re- 
membered his cruel command to slay the inno- 
cent James, and his design to put to death the 
apostle Peter; he remembered how in his morti- 
fication and disappointed rage he had wreaked 
an unreasoning vengeance upon the prison 
guards. He felt that God was now dealing with 
him, the relentless persecutor. He found no re- 
lief from pain of body or anguish of mind, and 
he expected none.”—The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 151. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 149, pars. 2-4; pp. 150, 151. 

TuinK how God brings to judgment all those 
who oppose Him and His children. 

Pray that your trust in God’s justice and care 


may help and strengthen you when you are in 
difficulty. 


FRIDAY 
PETER .... THE BELIEVERS .... 
RHODA THE JEWISH RULERS .... 


Prison GUARDS .... 
JAMES .. 
HEROD ..... 


JoHN MARK’sS MOTHER .... 
AN ANGEL .... 


Put 1 beside the name of the one who was 
put in priscn by Herod. 

Put 2 beside the name of the governor who 
put him in prison. . 

Put 3 beside the name of the people he 
hoped to please by this action. 

Put 4 beside the names of the people who 
prayed for Peter’s deliverance. 

Put 5 beside the name of the one in whose 
house they met. 


instrumental in getting Peter out of prison. 

Put 7 beside the name of the one who a 
swered Peter’s knock on the door. 

Put 8 beside the name of the ones whom 
Herod ordered to be killed. 

Do you pray for our workers in their diffi- 
culties and problems? 

REvIEw the memory verse. 


For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bt 
ble Story, vol. 10, pp. 57-62. 


Put 6 beside the name of the one who “S 





Stanley’s Student-Body Card 
From page 19 


“Tl sell it!” he declared. “For three dol- 
lars. I'll get some of my money back!” 

He took the expensive piece of paper out 
of his billfold. Right under his picture in 
bold letters was the word, “Nontransfer- 
able.” That meant he’d have to keep the 
card, like it or not. Slowly he put it away. 
Maybe he could use it for something. But 
not once during the whole year was there a 
suitable occasion. The hayride, skating par- 
ties, and other social activities were always 
after sundown on Fridays. 

Stanley was glad when the year ended. 
He hoped he would be able to return to his 
own academy in the fall. He would work 
toward that end. But should that goal 
never be attained, he felt he had learned 
something very valuable about spending 
money and was glad that he had proved he 
was able to keep himself separate from and 
unspotted by worldly amusements. 
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THE MIRACLE 
OF WU-PAO and other stories 


A collection of 18 of the best stories that have appeared in 
the pages of the Youth’s Instructor over the past several years. 
Stories of mission service, answered prayer, right decisions, etc. You will read 
“Pardoned From Death,” “Periny Pays the Piper,” “God Did Not For- 
get,” and the other stories of this choice volume again and again. 


Price, $3.00 


BULLET 


By BEATRICE E. PETERSON 


A pleasing story of a little girl's love for her Shetland pony. 

This little steed was so speedy that no name fitted him as did 

Bullet. He was taught many things—to prance, to rear in parades, 

and eventually to jump. Every boy or girl who longs for a Shetland pony 
will love this book. 


Price, $3.00 


PERKY 
THE PARTRIDGE 


By HOWARD MUNSON 


A naturalist woodsman leads you through field and forest 
and helps you to see through his trained eyes the fascinating 
mysteries of God's care for His creatures of the wild. The story tells of the 
life cycle of a partridge and her brood and how through God-given 
instinct she protects her young from human and animal foes. 
Perky lives up to his name, and you will fall in 
love with him in his escapades. 


Price, $3.00 
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PRETTY BOY 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


By DOROTHY CHRISTIAN 


A happy collection of stories 
about birds—their habits— 
their songs—how they build 
their nests. Beautiful four- 
color cover. 


Price, $3.00 


ADVENTURES OF 
SMUDGIE 


By HOWARD MUNSON 


Every boy and girl will love 
this story of the antics of a 
Persian kitten and the many 
comical situations in which 
she is involved. 


Price, $3.00 
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TILLIE, the Turtle, No. 2~By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT © 1961 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD, ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 











1. The first thing Tillie did when she came up after 
hatching was to run under some leaves and hide. She 
knew instinctively that many enemies were around. 
2. It is because of this that we seldom see baby 
turtles; they remain hidden in vegetation where they 














live on the abundant insect life. 3. Tillie also found 
a strawberry patch one day and feasted on the de- 
licious fruit. Adult box turtles are mostly vegetarians, 
but during the rapid-growing months they apparently 
need the high protein diet that eating insects provides. 




















4. One day a skunk came walking by, and Tillie 
crouched low, drew into her shell, and was not seen. 
She wandered around some but did not cover a very 
large area, since she liked to be on familiar ground. 
5. During the warm, humid spring weather she was 








able to find mushrooms often and she liked them. 
Somehow she was able to avoid eating the poisonous 
ones. 6. Raccoons and opossums were always looking 
for young turtles, but they were night prowlers, and 
since Tillie was sleeping at night they did not find her. 























7. Crows and jays were two enemies that were abroad 
during the day, and she had to watch for them con- 
stantly. Both were noisy, but it was surprising how 
quiet they could be when they were hunting. 8. For 
the first five years of her life Tillie grew at the rate 
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of approximately one inch a year. At birth her shell 
was about the size of a quarter, when adult it was 
around five inches from front to back. 9. Usually she 
crawled under some leaves for the night. In fall, 
when nights were colder, she burrowed deeper. 








